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Nothing can fo peculiarly gratify the noble difpofitions of 
human nature, as for one man to fee another fo much himfelf 
as to figh his griefs, and groan his pains, to fing his joys, and 
do and feel every thing by fympathy and fecret hexpreflble 
communications. South > s Sermons, 

1 he true God had no certain name given to him ; for Fa¬ 
ther, and God, and Creator, are but titles arifing from his 
works; and God is not a name, but a notion ingrafted in 
human nature of an inexpreflible being. Stilling fleet. 

I here is an inimitable grace in Virgil’s words; and in them 
principally confifts that beauty, which gives fo inexprejflble a 
pleafure to him who beft underftands their force: this didfion 
of his is never to be copied. Dryden. 

Inexpressibly, adv. [from inexprejflble .] “To a degree or in 
a manner not to be uttered ; unutterably. 

God will protect and reward all his faithful fervants in a 
manner and meafure inexprejflibly abundant. Hammond. 

He began to play upon it: the found was exceeding fweet, 
and wrought into a variety of tunes that were inexpreflibly me¬ 
lodious. Addifin’s Sped} a tor. 

Inexpu'gnable. adj. [inexpugnable , Fr. inexpugnabilis , Lat.] 
Impregnable ; not to be taken by affault; not to be fubdued. 

Why (bould there be implanted in each fex fuch a vehement 
and inexpugnable appetite of copulation ? Ray on the Creation. 

In extinguish able. adj. [inextinguible, Fr. in and extinguo , 
Latin.] Unquenchable. 

Pillars, ftatues, and other memorials, are a fort of fhadow 
of an endlefs life, and (how an inextinguijhable defire which all 
men have of it. Grew’s Gflmol. 

Inextricable, adj. [ inextricable, Fr. inextricabilis, Latin.] 
Not to be difintangled ; not to be cleared; not to be fet free 
from obfcurity or perplexity. 

He that (hould tye inextricable knots, only to baffle the in- 
duftry of thofe that (hould attempt to unloofe them, would be 
thought not to have ferved his generation. Decay of Piety. 

Stopt by awful heights, and gulphs immenfe 
Of wifdom, and of vaft omnipotence, 

She trembling (lands, and does in wonder gaze, 

Loft in the wild inextricable maze. Blackmore . 

Inextricably, adv. [from inextricable ] To a degree of per¬ 
plexity not to be difintangled. 

The mechanical atheift, though you grant him his laws of 
mechanifm, is neverthelefs inextricably puzzled and baffled 
with the firft formation of animals. Bentley’s Sermons. 

In vain they drive ; th’ intangling fnares deny. 
Inextricably firm, the power to fly. Pope’s Odyflcy. 

To Ine'ye. v.n. [in and eye.] To inoculate; to propagate 
trees by the infition of a bud into a foreign ftock. 

Let fage experience teach thee all the arts 
Of grafting and ineying. Phillips. 

Infallibility. 1 n.f. [infallibilit'e, Fr. from infallible.] ln- 

Infa'llibleness. ) errabifity ; exemption from errour. 

Infallibility is the higheft perfection of the knowing faculty, 
and confequently the firmed degree of aflent. Tillotfin. 

Infallible, adj. [ infallible , Fr. in and fallible.] Privileged 
from errour; incapable of miftake; not to be milled or de¬ 
ceived ; certain. 

Every caufe admitteth not fuch infallible evidence of proof, 
as leaveth no pofflbility of doubt or lcruple behind it. Hooker. 

Believe my words; 

For they are certain and infallible. Shakefp. Henry VI. 
The fuccefs is certain and infallible, and none ever yet mif- 
csrried in the attempt. South’s Sermons. 

InfaLlibly. adv. [from infallible.] 

1. Without danger of deceit; with fecurity from errour. 

We cannot be as God infallibly knowing good and evil. 

Smalridge’s Sermons. 

2. Certainly. 

Our bleffed Lord has diftinCtly opened the fcene of futurity 
to us, and directed us to fuch a conduct as will infallibly render 
us happy in it. Rogers’s Sermons. 

To InfaLie. v. a. [infamer,Yr. infame, Lat.] To reprefent 
to difadvantage; to defame; to cenfure publickly; to make 
infamous; to brand. 

Livia is infamed for the poifoning of her hufband. Bacon. 

Hitherto obfcur’d, infam’d, 

And thy fair fruit let hang, as to no end 

Created. Milton’s Paradife Lofl. 

PNFAMOUS. adj. [infame, infamant, Fr. inf amis, Lat.] Pub¬ 
lickly branded with guilt; openly cenfured ; of bad nature. 

Thofe that be near, and thofe that be far from thee, (hall 
mock thee, which art infamous. Ezek. xxii. 5. 

Thefe are as fome infamous bawd or whore 
Should praife a matron; what could hurt her more. B.Johnf. 
After times will difpute it, whether Hotham were more in¬ 
famous at Hull or at Tower-hill. King Charles. 

Perfons infamous , or branded with any note of infamy in 
any publick court of judicature, are, ipfijure, forbidden to be 
advocates. Aylife’s Par ergon. 

I r NFAMOUSLY, adv. [from infatnous.] 

1. With open reproach; with publick notoriety of reproach. 
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2. Shamefully; fcandaloufly. 

That poem was infamoufly bad. Dryden 1 s Buf r * 

I'nfamousness. \n.fi [infamie, Fr. hfamia, Lat.] ft 

I'nfamy. 5 reproach ; notoriety of bad character ^ 

Ye are taken up in the lips of talker's, and are the in far. c 
the people. p h « 

1 throw my infamy at thee : -* 

I will not ruinate my father’s houfe, 

Who gave his blood to lime the ((ones together, 

A nd fe t up Lancafter Shakefpeare's Henry VI 

I he noble file doth want her proper limbs, 

Her face defac’d with fears of infamy. Shakefp. Ri c h m 
Wilful perpetrations of unworthy a&ions brand^ with irofi 
indelible chara&ers of infamy , the name and memory to pofte- 

Tf ^1 ’ t fan? Charles 

Infancy, n.f. [infantia, Latin.] 

1. The firft part of life. Ufually extended by naturalifts to 
feven years. 

Dare we affirm it was ever his meaning, that unto their fal- 
vation, who even from their tender infancy never knew anv 
other faith or religion than only Chriftian, no kind of teaching 
can be available, faving that which was fo needful for the firft 
univerfal conversion of Gentiles, hating Chriftianity? Hooker. 

Pirithous came t’ attend 
This worthy T hefeus, his familiar friend: 

Their love in early infancy began. 

And rofe as childhood ripen’d into man. Dryden. 

The infenfihle impreffions on our tender infancies have very 
important and lafting confequences. Locke. 

2. Civil infancy, extended by the Engli(h law to one and twenty 

years. 1 

3. Firft age of any thing; beginning; original; commence* 
ment. 

In Spain our fprings, like old mens children, be 
Decay’d and wither’d from their infancy. Dryd. Ind. Emp. 
The difference between the riches of Roman citizens in the 
infancy and in the grandeur of Rome, will appear by com¬ 
paring the firft valuation of eftates with the effaces afterwards 
poffeffed. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

Infa'ngthef, or hingfangtheft, or infangtheof, is compounded 
of three Saxon words: the prepofition, in , fang, or fong,. to 
take or catch, and thef. It fignifies a privilege or liberty 
granted unto lords of certain manors to judge any thief taken 
within their fee. Cowel, 

Enfant, n.f [infant, French; infans, Latin.] 

1. A child from the birth to the end of the feventh year. 

It being a part of their virtuous education, ferveth greatly 
both to nourifh in them the fear of God, and to put us in con¬ 
tinual remembrance of that powerful grace, which openeth the 
mouths of infants to found his praife. Hooker. 

Within the infant rind of this fmall flower 
Poifon hath refidence, and medicine power. Shakefpeare. 
There (hall be no more thence an infant of days, nor an old 
man that hath not filled his days. If. lxv. 20. 

Firft the (hrill found of a (mail rural pipe, 

Was entertainment for the infant ftage. Rofcommon. 

Young mothers wildly (fare, with fear poffeft, 

And (train their helplefs infants to their bread. Dryd. An. 

In their tender nonage, while they fpread 
Their fpringing leaves and lift their infant head, 

Indulge their childhood. Drydm’s Virg. Georg. 

2. [In law.] A young perfon to the age of one and twenty. 

INFA'NTA. n.f. [Spanifh.] A princefs defeended from the 

royal blood of Spain. 

InfaLticide. n. f. [infanticide, Fr. infanticidium, Lat.] The 
(laughter of the infants by Herod. 

I'nfantile. adj. [infantilis, Latin.] Pertaining to an infant. 
The fly lies all the Winter in thefe balls in its infanti'efatt, 
and comes not to its maturity ’till the following Spring. 

I'nfantry. n.f. [infanterie, French.] The foot foldiers of 
an army. 

The principal ftrength of an army confifteth in the infantry 
or foot; and to make good infantry it requireth men k re ° in 
fome free and plentiful manner. Bacon’s Henry 

That fmall infantry, ... 

ttt m 1 J Milton. 

Warr d on by cranes. J 

Infa'rction. n.f [in and farcio, Latin.] Stuffing; con 1 

pation. , ’ fare - 

An hypocondriack confumption is occafioned by an inj ^ 

tion and obftrudtion of the fpleen. 

To Enfatuate. v.a. [infatuo, from in and fatuu-, a ’ 
infatuer, French.] To ftrike with folly; to deprive ot 

The julgment of God will be very vifible in in f atu ^ n ^ 
people, as ripe and prepared for deftruclion, into 0 y ^ 
madnefs, making the weak to contribute to the deiignso ^ 
wicked; and fuftering even thofe, out of a confcience 
guilt, to grow more wicked. , 11 on2 

It is the reforming of the vices and fottiftinefs that ' 
overfpread the infatuated, gentile world; a prime fifl n g t 
that defign of Chrift’s fending his difciples. a 
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The people are 
that, if a cow falls fick. 
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fo univerfally infatuated with the notion, 
; fick, it is ten to one but an old woman is 
clapt up biprifon for it. Addifon on Italy. 

The carriage of our atheifts or deifts is amazing: no dotage 
fo infatuate, no phrenfy fo extravagant as theirs. Bentley. 

May hypocrites, 

That (lily fpeak one thing, another think, 

Drink on unwarn’d, ’till, by enchanting cups 

Infatuate, they their wily thoughts difclofe. Phillips. 

Infatuation, n.f [from infatuate.] The a# of ftnking 
with folly ; deprivation of reafon. 

Where men give themfelves over to the defence of wicked 
interefts and falfe propofitions, it is juft with God to finite the 
erreateft abilities with the greateft infatuations. South’s Serm. 

Infa'usting. n.f [from infauflus, Lat.] The ad of making 
unlucky. An odd and inelegant word. 

As the king did in fome part remove the envy from himfelf, 
fo he did not obferve that he did withal bring a kind of male- 
di£ion and infaufling upon the marriage, as an ill prog- 
noftick. Bacon’s Henry VII. 

Infe'asible. adj. [in and feafible.] Impra&icable. 

This is fo difficult and infeaflble, that it may well drive 
modefty to defpair of fcience. Glanv. Scepf 

To JNFE'CT. v.a. [infefter, French; infeftus, Latin.] 

1. To a£t upon by contagion; to affect with communicated 
qualities; to hurt by contagion j to taint; to poifon; to pol¬ 
lute. 

They put fuch words in the mouths of one of thofe fantaf- 
tical mind infefted people, that children and muficians call 
lovers. - Sidney, 

Thine eyes, fweet lady, have infefted mine. Shak. R. III. 
The nature of bad news infefts the teller. Shakefpeare. 

Ev’ry day 

It would infebl his fpeech, that if the king 

Should without iffue die, he’d carry it fo 

To make the feepter his. Shakefpeare’s Henry VIII. 

Inf eft ed minds 

To their deaf pillows will difeharge their fecrets. Shakefp. 
She fpeaks poniards, and every word ftabs : if her breath 
were as terrible as her terminations, there were no living near 
her; (he would infeft to the north-ftar. Shakefpeare. 

I am return’d your foldier; 

No more infefted with my country’s love. 

Than when I parted hence. Shakef. Coriolanus. 

The love-tale 

Infefted Sion’s daughters with like heat, 

Whofe wanton paffions in the facred porch 

Ezekiel faw. Milton. 

2. To fill with fomething hurtfully contagious. 

Infefted be the air whereon they ride. 

And damn’d all thofe that truft them ! Shakef Macbeth. 

Infe'ction. n.f [infeft ion, Fr. infeft io, Latin.] Contagion; 
mifehief by communication; taint; poifon. 

Infeftion is that manner of communicating a difeafe by fome 
effluvia, or particles which fly off from diftempered bodies, and 
mixing with the juices of others, occafion the fame diforders as 
in the bodies they came from Quincy. 

What a ftrange infeftion 

Is fall’ll into thy ear! Shakefp. Cytnbeline. 

The bleffed gods 

Purge all infeftions from our air, whilft you 

Do climate here. Shakef Winter’s Tale. 

Vouchfafe, diffus’d infeftion of a man, 

For thefe known evils but to give me leave, 

By circumftance, to curfe thy curfed felf. Shakefp. R. III. 

Hence, 

Left that th infeftion of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee. Shakefpeare’s King Lear. 

1 he tranfimfflon or emiffion of the thinner and more airy 
parts of bodies, as in odours and infeftions, is, of all the reft, 
the moft corporeal; but withal there be a number of thofe 

and 

comminlLdtjuSn^.'^ 0 C ° nta g ,ous i ‘"Anencing by 
The moft peftilence upon thee ! Shakefpeare. 

Where the infeaious peftilence did reign. Shakefpeare 
Some known d.feafes are infeaious, and others are not- thofe 
that at <smfea,ous are fuch as are chiefly in the fpirits, and not 
“ r. ch d ’ e humours, and therefore pafs eaftly from body 

to body ; fuch as peftftences and lippitudes. 1 n j 

Smells may have as much power to do good as to do ham 
and contribute to health as well as to difeafes • which ! ’ 

cl: b 0 rr rienc v n aU b 1 ; ° h : 

fmell. ^ P ° ,f0nS > that are rece ‘ ve d only by the 

Infe'ctiously adv. [from infeaioas.] Contagion fly 
The wilj dotes, that is inclinable 7 

aff A s - sh t f - w ° nd <>#*• 

■ Pde flnalityof being 


InfeLtive. adj. [from infeft.] Having the quality of con^ 

Sidth 


ve- 


tagion. 

"True love, well confidered, hath an infeftive power 

Infecu'nd. n.f. [infeecundus, Latin.] Unfruitful; infertile. 
How fafe and agreeable a confervatory the earth is to 
getables, is manifeft from their rotting, drying, or being ren¬ 
dered infecund in the waters, or the air; but in che earth their 
vigour is long preferved. Derbam’s Phyfico-Theology. 

Infecu'ndity. n.f. [infescunditds, Lat.] Want of fertility ; 
barrennefs. 

Infeli'city. n.f. [infelieite, Fr. irifelicitas, Latin.] Unbappi- 
nels; mifery; calamity. 

Whatever is the ignorance and infelicity of the prefent date, 
we were made wife and happy. Glanv. Scepf. c. i. 

Here is our great infelicity, that, when fingle words lignify 
complex ideas, one word can never diftin£tly manifeft all the 
parts of a complex idea. Watts. 

To INFE'R. v.a. [inferer, French ; irfero, Latin.] 

1. To bring on; to induce. 

Vomits infer fome fmall detriment to the lungs. Harvey . 

2. To infer is nothing but, by virtue of one propofition laid down 
as true, to draw in another as true, e to fee or fuppofe fuch 
a connexion of the two ideas of the inferred propofition. Locke. 

Yet what thou can’ft attain, which beft may, ferve 
To glorify the Maker, and infer 
Thee alfo happier, (hall not be with-held 
Thy hearing. Miltons Par. Lofl , b. vii. 

Great, 

Or bright, infers not excellence: the earth, 

Though in comparifon of heav’n fo finall. 

Nor gliftering, may of folid good contain 
More plenty than the fun, that 1 arren (hines. Milton. 
One would wonder how, from fo differing premiffes, thev 
fhould all infer the fame conclusion. Decay of Piety. 

They have more opportunities than other men have of pur- 
chafing publick eftcem, by deferving well of mankind; and 
fuch opportunities always infer obligations. Atterbury. 

3. To offer; to produce. 

Full well hath Clifford play’d the orator, 

Inferring arguments of mighty force. Shakef. Hen. VI. 

Inference, n. f. [inference, French, from infer.] Conclufion 
drawn from previous arguments. 

Though it may chance to be right in the conclufion, it is 
yet unjuft arid miftaken in the method of inference. Glanv. 

Thefe inferences or conclufions are the effetfts of reafoning, 
and the three propofitions, taken all togethei, are called fyllo- 
gifm or argument. Watts. 

Infe/rible. adj. [from infer.] Deducible from premifed 
grounds. 

As Ample miftakes commonly beget fallacies, fo men from 
fallacious foundations, and mifapprehended mediums, erect 
concluhons no way inferrib'e from their premifies. Brown 

Infe riority. n.f. [inferiority Fr. from irferiour.] Lower 
ltate of dignity or value. 

The language, though not of equal dignity, yet as near 
approaching to it as our modern barbarifm will allow' • and 
therefore we are to reft contented with that only inferiority 
which is not poffibly to be remedied ' n 1 

INFE'RIOUR. adj. [inferior , Lat. inferior, French.] > 

1. Lower in place. J 

2. Lower in ftation or rank of life 

difdaimng £m°" ^ ^ his than by 

3. Lower in value or excellency. South. 

The love of liberty with life isgiv’n, 

papers of my ‘own, which ^ 

4. Subordinate. Dryden. 

h „? ene ,T I and f r! amental truths in Philofophy, religion and 

^ 

Infe'riour. n.f [f rom the adjeaive.] ~ - Watts ’ 

or itation than another. 


^wrtarean.' French; in f ernt “> L ^in.] 


One in a lower rank 
Hellilh j 


TnW^‘ S S'S an ' ic k limbs, with large embrace. 

Infold nine acres of infernal fpace.° V. , , ^ 

Infe'rnal Stone, n.f. F Dryden s Mn. 

Infernal (lone, or the lunar cauftick is nr Pn a e 
evaporated folution of filver or from n a from 2n 

a very powerful cauftick, eati“ aw“v ?hft m Jt is 

bones to which it is applied ° ^ ^ and even the 

Infertile, adj. r infer,ile Fr . a r- ., ™ l ' s Mat. Med. 
productive j withom fecu’ndiiy; infec{nd ‘"' ] Unfruitful J not 
Ignorance being of itfelf like A ;a , 

when pride comes to fcorch and harden ft 7 ’’ 311 m f ertik foil > 
impenetrable. n^rden it, it grows perfedfly 

Infertility, n.f rinfertility Fr f wernm f nt °f the Tongue . 
fulnefs; wantof feSy. ’ Fn fro ™ "/"til,] Unfruit- 
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